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YOU WILL SOON 
BE NEEDING 
SHEEP 
BIOLOGICALS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO STOCK UP WITH 


PFIZER BLACK DISEASE VACCINE (Improved) 


— the reliable way to prevent outbreaks of 
Black Disease in sheep. 


PFIZER BLACK DISEASE ANTISERUM 


— for the control of Black Disease in infected flocks 
and those in immediate danger. 


Pfizer Limited now offer the 
veterinary profession a wide 

range of sheep biologicals through 
wholesalers. Ensure that your 
supplies are adequate for the 
vaccination months of September 
and October. 


Pfizer) PFIZER LIMITED - SANDWICH - KENT 
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The President’s Address to the Association 


lr the Annual General Meeting, held in Oxford 

on September 4th, the President of the British 

Veterinary Association delivered the traditional 
Address. In a speech which time may prove to 
have been historic, Mr. Jennings said: - 

“* What’s past is prologue, Shakespeare said. I 
propose to leave out the prologue, even though it is 
tempting on an occasion such as this to reminisce, 
and thus as it were to gloat on the achievements of 
the present by making comparisons with the past. 
To dwell on the past, however, is surely a sign of 
dotage, and if we as a profession are to remain virile 
we must constantly look forward. 

“The only reference I wish to make to the past 
is to draw a thumbnail sketch of the veterinary sur- 
geon of a century ago. This figure of the past was 
a law unto himself whose only aim was to cure the 
sick, and whose diagnosis was based entirely on his 
own clinical observations. His treatment, often by 
means of his own secret formula, entailed the 
gathering of herbs with his own hands and the brew- 
ing of his own concoctions. The following is an 
advertisement which appeared in The Stamford 
Mercury of about this era. 

“*J. Martyn Collins & Co, have received instruc- 
tions from Professor J. Brodie Gresswell, F.R.C.v.S., 
to sell by auction (without reserve) a large quantity 
of his renowned cattle and horse medicines including 
Colic, Fever, Tonic, Inflammation, and Calving 
Drenches, Embrecations and also special mixtures 
for Husk and Hoose in cattle. N.B.—The above 
medicines have 'been personally prepared by Mr. 
Gresswell who has a great reputation as a Veterinary 
Surgeon, and are being sold in this manner as 
samples.’ 

“ After years of evolutionary progress the veter- 
inary clinician to-day can understand the physio- 
logical functions of his patient only as the result of 
an immense amount of research which has been 
carried out by others. His diagnosis can often be 
completed only with the aid of laboratory services 
conducted by others. The biological and other 
modern therapeutic agents which he uses have been 
developed by the research of others, and their pro- 
duction has required extensive laboratory and manu- 
facturing processes. The practising veterinary 
Surgeon is no longer a completely independent 
individual. His work is only possible through the 
complementary working of others in the laboratory. 
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He is a tooth in the cog wheel. He no longer is 
the wheel itself. 

“Much of the work of a veterinary surgeon in 
agricultural practice comes to him as the result of 
national schemes outwith his control. He is work- 
ing within a system where the stock-owner himself 
no fonger works as an jndividual, but is drawn 
unwittingly into an industry which is increasingly 
controlled by national and even international 
policies. 

Preventive Medicine 

“The theme which has been arranged to run 
through our Congress this year is that of preventive 
medicine. Since the war years when the B.V.A. 
(or N.V.M.A. as it was then) launched its Survey 
Scheme at the suggestion of Professor Dalling, now 
Sir Thomas Dalling, and largely through the dynamic 
personality of the late Harry Steele-Bodger, greater 
stress has been given to the promotion of group 
animal health as opposed to the treatment of the 
individual animal. The clinician of to-day so often 
recognises an ailing individual animal] as an indicator 
of a herd or a flock problem, and as a result there 
is so much valuable advice that has to be given to 
the owner. The stock-owner, however, cannot always 
realise the necessity of paying for this kind of vet- 
erinary advice, especially when he can obtain advice 
on so many of his problems without charge. Yet 
every veterinary surgeon in the country will agree 
that our efforts must be increasingly in the field of 
disease control and greaier productivity in farm 
animals. Once the practising clinician has given 
valuable advice regarding a programme of vaccina- 
tion he may find the owner continues after the first 
year to vaccinate his own animals. But is such a 
set of events necessarily to be deprecated? Does 
the clinician want to be a vaccinator? 

“It must never be forgotten that the profession 
does not exist for the benefit of that group of people 
who are veterinary surgeons. The profession exists 
first and foremost to serve agriculture and animal 
owners generally. It therefore becomes necessary 
for us constantly to review ways and means whereby 
we may satisfactorily fulfil our obligations. How 
can the practising member best contribute in the 
future to a programme of preventive medicine? 


Animal Husbandry 
“Where animals in a group are found to be ailing 
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the clinician almost invariably finds that the ill 
health is due to faulty. husbandry. Even where 
infective agents are involved there can be a pre- 
disposition to infection by poor husbandry, It is 
essential, therefore, that the veterinary surgeon musi 
be able to recognise faults of husbandry and also 
be experienced in good husbandry in order to correct 
them. It is imperative that he should be familiar 
with al] types of modern methods of housing and 
fecding under intensive methods. Between the 
world wars the time devoted to animal husbandry in 
the veterinary course of study was extended con- 
siderably and this time has been increasing continu- 
ally. To-day it occupics a very large part of the 
course. In most of the universities it is now termed 
animal husbandry and preventive medicine, and 
none will deny that it is a most essential part of 
the curriculum. During the past winter Glasgow 
University Veterinary School held a post-graduate 
refresher ccurse on animal husbandry and it proved 
to be popular with a number of practising clinicians. 
Let it never be suggested that animal husbandry and 
veterinary surgery can be separated, yet owing to the 
march of science this is less and less a function 
which can be fulfilled by the individual practitioner. 


Specialisation 

“The day of clinical specialisation is upon us. 
A single clinician cannoi hope to be competent in 
every aspect of the work which he may be called 
upon to perform. He cannot presume to be familiar 
with modern veterinary orthopaedics, radiography, 
ophthalmology, surgery, anaesthesia, cardiography, 
dermatology, and with infectious diseases and 
diseases of reproduction, especially when he has to 
cover sO many species with their own peculiarities. 
It would lead to a state of affairs when, to quote 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, ‘all other men are special- 
ists, but his specialism is omniscience.. The man 
who learns more and more about less and less is 
not the ideal clinician for an average practice as it 
exists to-day, but such men are essential for the type 
of practice which is appearing in the country and 
is likely to be developed in the future. I would 
suggest to you that specialisation is the profession’s 
very life blood; and what we must do is to seek ways 
and means whereby clinicial specialisation can be 
absorbed into the profession’s contribution to the 
health and productivity of the country’s animal 
population. 

Hospitalisation 

“One of the encouraging signs in the profession 
over the past 5 years has been the appearance of 
large-animal hospitals set up by practising veterinary 
surgeons. We are te visit at least one such hospital 
during this Congress. The foresight and courage 
of those who have invested capital in these hospitals 
is commendable, and I am convinced that hospitalisa- 
tion of many of our farm animal and equine patients 
is desirable especially, but no exclusively. for sur- 
gical cases, I am full of admiration for those who 
carry out successful surgery on the farm, but I know 

and I speak as one who has had experience in 
practice—that surgery under field conditions is a 
struggle. Now that I have the opportunity of oper- 
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ating on farm animals within a veterinary school 
hospital | would never again want to operate under 
held conditions. Perhaps the greatest joy of operat- 
ing in a hospital is the adequate lighting, together 
with the ease of sterilising all equipment. It is diffi- 
cult to remember to take all necessary equipment 
to a tarm or stables, while in a hospital everything 
is to hand. The adjacent X-ray equipment and all 
other ancillary aids add to the great benefits to be 
found in hospitalisation. 

* The convenience of hospitalisation to the animal 
owner is not inconsiderable, for the presence of an 
operating team during harvest or milking operations 
can interfere with farm routine considerably. 

“ A hospital that is suitably equipped with X-ray 
apparatus, electrocardiograph and other such equip- 
ment must be used by a considerable number of 
veterinary surgeons to justify the capital outlay. 
Your Association has had a committee deliberating 
on the subject of hospitalisation for some time and 
it will be making recommendations in due course. 
| must not anticipate the findings of this committee 
but it is quite obvious that they must recommend 
that hospitals are possible only when a large number 
of clinicians can make use of them. 


Laboratory Service 

“In many instances a progressive clinician cannot 
hope to make a satisfactory diagnosis unless he has 
laboratory aid. The shortage of laboratory facilities 
throughoyt the country became apparent to your 
Association some 18 months ago and a committee 
has been investigating the existing facilities and is 
to make recommendations for the future. Council 
is greatly indebted to the Committee’s chairman, 
Professor D. L. Hughes, for the immense amount 
of personal work in which he has been involved. 
Professor Hughes and others are to present papers 
on the subject on Thursday morning and I therefore 
do not wish to trespass on their terrain. I notice, 
however, that the word “ diagnosis ” tends to creep 
into references to a laboratory service. I maintain 
that the laboratory techniques are for the most part 
only ancillary aids to diagnosis; but it is necessary 
for us to explore ways by which greater laboratory 
services can be obtained by those working in the 
field. If the practising veterinary surgeon has to 
ask for a greater free laboratory service then he is 
clearly asking for a greater subsidy to maintain his 
services to the agricultural community. Therefore, 
our consideration of laboratory services must be 
made in the light of the future of the profession. 


Problems of Veterinary Practice 

“One of the outstanding events in the Associa- 
tion’s year has been the publication by the Society of 
Practising Veterinary Surgeons of its Economic Sur- 
vey. The conception of the survey was that of Mr. 
Edward Wilkinson, a former B.V.A. President, and 
many will remember and appreciate the Herculean 
labours of Mr. Alasdair Steele-Bodger in its produc- 
tion, although many others assisted. One fact which 
emerged very clearly, although we have known it 
for long enough, is that the practising veterinary sut- 
geon is not paid for what occupies much of his day. 
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namely his time spent in travelling. Very few people 
go unpaid for doing this very thing. We speak of 
the mileage rate and mileage allowance but these 
merely reimburse the practitioner for his motoring 
out-of-pocket expenses: his valuabie time goes 
unpaid. 

“ An ever-present and most disturbing factor in 
the life of a practising veterinary surgeon is the 
encroachment, or fear or encroachment, on what he 
rightly considers, under our present system, to be 
his livelihood. He is forced to resent Ministry of 
Agriculture veterinary officers tuberculin testing 
herds which he originally brought to a standard of 
attestation He demands, and rightly demands under 
the present system, rules whereby Veterinary Investi- 
gation Officers do not carry out investigations and 
give advice except through the practising member. 
He eyes the activities of veterinary surgeons engaged 
in artificial insemination work when they investigate 
herd infertility. He watches warily the services 
rendered by his veterinary colleagues employed by 
commerical firms and the activities of those in uni- 
versity veterinary schools. The foregoing illustra- 
tions are concerned mostly with farm practice, but 
the activities of animal welfare societies are also 
relevant. Often there is no proper method of almon- 
ing and as a result persons who are fully able to 
pay a normal consultation fee unashamedly take 
advantage of the charity which was designed for the 
treatment of animals belonging to those who cannot 
afford treatment. I know from many contacts 
throughout the country that no veterinary surgeon 
will ever allow an ailing animal to remain untreated, 
whether it comes to him through an animal welfare 
society or not. Under our present system of practice, 
however, he is forced to resent abuse of charity. 

“ Da we realise, I wonder, the extent to which the 
practising member of the profession is maintained 
in his position by policy? The well-being of the 
profession is closely linked with that of agriculture, 
and agriculture is in large measure dependent on 
government policy. The meting out of work to the 
local veterinary inspector, as opposed to using whole- 
time staff, is a matter of policy in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. We believe that the means of main- 
taining adequate clinical veterinary service for agri- 
culture by this:form of subsidy has served agriculture 
well in the past but can it be guaranteed that such 
policy will be maintained? The restriction of work 
by Veterinary Investigation Officers to consultations 
through a practice only is one of policy. The restric- 
tion of activity by A.I. veterinary officers, by veter- 
inary surgeons employed by commercial firms and 
by universities depends on policy alone. Any change 
of policy by a combination of bodies could seriously 
change the state of practice in this country. 


The Outlook 

“[ have spoken of many advances which have 
taken place within the veterinary profession, and in 
doing so I have endeavoured to indicate how these 
advances have brought difficulties to veterinary prac- 
tice as it exists to-day, and I speak as one who spent 
nearly half of his working life in general practice. 

“In looking to the future we must first consider 
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whether we are desirous of maintaining a status quo. 
| think that we should not, for I foresee a slow 
strangulation by many inroads into veterinary prac- 
tice until the position of the practising member 
becomes untenable. I have already referred to the 
difficulties and dangers and I will not, therefore, 
labour the points further. 


Veterinary State Service 

“In this era of take-over bids | venture to suggest 
that the practising member must inevitably be 
merged, or submerged, in some form of national 
veterinary service at some future date, although such 
service need not necessarily amount to nationalisa- 
tion. 

* During the present year the profession had the 
opportunity of reading the address which Professor 
J. G. Wright delivered to the Association of Veter- 
inary Students and which he courageously allowed 
to be published 2n THE VETERINARY RECORD of 
March |1!th knowing full well that it would not be 
palatable to certain sections of the profession. The 
importance of his views on a nationa! veterinary 
service may be judged by the amount of correspond- 
ence which his paper provoked in THE VETERINARY 
RecorD. Much of the correspondence was both 
practical and stimulating and I would commend both 
the paper and the correspondence to any who have 
not already seen it. It may not be known generally 
that the views expressed by Professor Wright were 
not the result of an impulse to interest a group of 
undergraduates. He has given a great deal of 
thought to the matter of veterinary services and he 
expressed similar views in a presidential address 
to the Association of Veterinary Teachers and 
Research Workers 13 years ago. 

* A common argument against a national veter- 
inary service is expressed by those who claim to 
be lovers of independence of thought and action; 
but it might be suggested that the only place for 
such persons is in the world of creative art. Another 
argument used against a naticnal service is that the 
stock-owner will not reccive the same attention for 
his animals. Is this not a most unfair.reflection on 
those whe already work in a whole-time capacity? 
Does the V.1.O. strive any less to arrive at a correct 
diagnosis or te advise means of preventing losses 
because he is not paid on a piece-work basis? I 
contend that veterinary surgeons in whatever capacity 
they serve take as much pride in their work as do 
members of any other profession or industry, and 
are just as anxious to bring their daily labour to a 
successful conclusion. 

“ All but the youngest in the profession will 
remember the opposition to the National Health 
Service and the immediate dissatisfaction of our 
medical and dental confréres. It is common know- 
ledge now that the great majority of our medical 
and dental colleagues would not wish to return to 
the old system. Is this not something we ought to 
ponder very carefully? Furthermore | believe most 
human patients would state that the care bestowed 
upon them is no less to-day than it was in pre- 
National Health days. 

* | have already referred to ever-present disturbing 
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factors in the lives of those in practice, in the form 
of encroachment, or fear of encroachment, on their 
livelihood by persons or bodies of various kinds. 
What a stimulating thought it is that this watchful- 
ness, this possible source of irritation, anxiety or 
frustration could be swept away once and for all 
by a veterinary state service. 


Group Practice 

“Now may we consider very briefly how a state 
service might be run without wholesale nationalisa- 
tion of the profession? 

“ In the past there has been much adverse criticism 
of large multiple practices but such types of prac- 
tices might well be leading us by evolution, instead 
of revolution, to some form of national veterinary 
service. On Wednesday of this week we are to have 
the privilege of visiting the premises of several large 
practices. Here I believe we shall see groups of 
specialists working from common headquarters. 

“ Before World War II the ‘majority of practices 
were so-called single-handed practices. To-day the 
single-handed practice is a rarity. As | move around 
the country I see adjoining large practices where the 
principals and partners of both practices are firm 
friends. There seem many sound reasons for the 
amalgamation of such practices. - If three, four, five 
and six partners at present can each put into a prac- 
lice and take out of it that which is amicably agree- 
able to all, why cannot twelve or even many more 
do the same? 

“Let it be imagined that a large group of prac- 
tices amalgamated in a defined area of the country 
and formed what would virtually become a Board. 
Let it be imagined that as a result of negotiations 
with the appropriate branch or branches of the 
N.F.U. a per capita fee on all farm animals was 
arranged, and that the Board owned its own central 
hospital and expensive equipment. It would employ 
its Grade I, Grade II and Grade III clinicians 
according, of course, to ability, experience, specialisa- 
tion and responsibility; provided the Ministry of 
Agriculture had suitable representation on the Board 
could it not reasonably be asked to provide the 
services of a veterinary animal husbandry expert. 
veterinary poultry specialist and a V.I.O, service 
with laboratory? 

“Let it be further imagined that there were a 
number of such Boards each with representatives 
on a central co-ordinating board. Vacancies within 
a group would be advertised and appointments filled 
with the most suitable candidate who applied. 
Healthy competition of this kind in seeking promo- 
tion by the applicant and so that the employing body 
can obtain the best qualified individual for a vacant 
post can eliminate the undesirable method of 
appointment and promotion that is usually associated 
with any nationalised form of service. 

“T will not have the temerity to pursue the matter 
of a veterinary national service further, but I leave 
these thoughts with members in the hope that they 
be stimulated to consider with thoughtful care what 
they feel should be the future of their profession 
and their Association. It would seem wise for the 
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profession to hold discussions on its future as one 
of its priorities in the coming year. There is no 
reason why the profession should struggle with many 
difficulties and merely trust or fear that one day some 
organisation may ‘thrust a nationalised veterinary 
service upon it overnight. If we believe in, and want, 
some form of national service -then it is up to us 
to organise it. 

‘In group practice the small-animal specialist and 
equine specialist need not be excluded from suitable 
schemes for many years, although ultimately such 
schemes would obviously have to take a course out- 
with an agricultura] veterinary service scheme. 


The Common Market 

“Over our own profession, and many = other 
callings, hangs the great question of the Common 
Market. The veterinary profession must follow 
developments in relation to the Common Market 
with the utmost care. We all recognise the close 
relationship between the prosperity of agriculture 
and that of the profession. If Britain joins the 
Common Market agriculture could be affected con- 
siderably and consequently the veterinary profession. 
As there is also a possibility that employed people 
of all kinds might pass more freely between countries 
the matter of employment within the profession must 
be watched with the utmost vigilance. We must 
collaborate closely with other professions in studying 
the possible repercussion in relation to members of 
our profession. 


Meat Inspection 

“ Associated with entry into the Common Market 
may well be the question of meat inspection, and 
I make no apologies for raising the vexed question 
of meat inspection again. How long, I wonder, will 
those in power cause the profession to be divorced 
from its rightful place in regard to meat inspection? 
With the profession’s ever-increasing emphasis on 
disease control, how can it be aware of many diseases 
or how can it judge its progress in the control of 
many diseases if it is denied the post-mortem 
cxamination of its patients? The medical profes- 
sion would give its right hand, so to speak, to have 
the opportunity of carrying out a routine post-mortem 
examination of all its patients. The veterinary pro- 
fession could have this opportunity but is denied it, 
mostly [because of the dog-in-the-manger attitude 
of a comparatively few Empire builders. Veterin- 
arians in the U.S.A., in Scandinavia, and Europe 
generally, where meat inspection is carried out by 
them, look askance at our almost medieval ways. If 
Britain does join the Common Market the country 
must think again, for meat that has not passed a 
veterinary examination will be untouchable as far 
as the six countries are concerned. At least 2 of the 
six, | understand, have already agreed on a common 
standard of meat inspection. Let it never be argued 
that there are insufficient numbers in the profession 
to carry out this work. Scotland can do it: why 
cannot England and Wales do the same? We 
recognise the excellent work carried out by lay 
inspectors in the routine examination of carcases. 
The interpretaticn of pathological findings must be 
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in the hands of the veterinary surgeon; and | am 
giad to be able to inform members tnat the National 
Farmers’ Union holds precisely the same views as 
ourselves and is prepared to press for veterinary 
meat inspection throughout the country, 

“This very morning members will be asked to 
confirm a resolution from Council that the Associa- 
tion of Veterinary Food Hygienists be granted affilia- 
tion to the British Veterinary Association. The year 
has seen the publication of the B.V.A.’s Handbook 
on Meat Inspection. Divisions of the Association 
are arranging meat inspection refresher courses. 
Every veterinary undergraduate receives an extensive 
course of study in meat inspection and such courses 
have been a part of veterinary education for the past 
half century at least. In these ways the profession 
shows its willingness to serve the country in pro- 
tecting the public against the consumption of unsafe 
meat and meat products. 


Poultry 

“The past year has seen greater activity within 
the profession in regard to poultry than ever before. 
The Association prepared evidence by a committee 
of experts, under the skilled chairmanship of Dr. 
Wooldridge, on fowl pest, and presented its evidence 
to a special committee of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Veterinary Poultry Association has been 
formed and has a large number of members. The 
B.V.A. has organised one-week poultry refresher 
courses which were well attended by veterinary sur- 
geons in practice. B.V.A. Divisions have organised 
shorter courses and more are in the process of being 
arranged. Many papers on poultry disease and 
poultry husbandry have been published by veterin- 
ary surgeons in the Association’s journals. During 
this week 2 papers on poultry are being delivered. 
Can the profession make its maximum contribution 
to the poultry industry and to the small poultry 
keeper by those in practice on a fee for consultation 
basis? I would not presume to answer that question. 
It is, however, a matter which must be considered 
in relation to the future of the profession. 


Conclusion 

“ Although I have made some references to the 
work of the Council of your Association during the 
past year I have not presumed to attempt any form 
of summary of that work, for you are able to read 
it for yourselves in the Annual Report which has 
been issued to you. The year has seen great activity 
as indicated by the fact that 98 committee meetings 
have been held as compared with 85 in the previous 
year. The work of the Association is growing so 
rapidly that it has been decided to occupy the whole 
of the offices on the third floor of 7, Mansfield Street. 
I believe that the relationship between the Associa- 
tion and its Divisions and branches, and between 
the Association and the many bodies with whom it 
has to negotiate has never been more cordial than 
it is to-day. 

“I wish to thank all members for the support 
they have given to the Association and to me per- 
sonally during the past year. The loyalty and 
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friendliness which is bestowed upon the Presidential 
office is a constant source of inspiration to the one 
who is privileged te occupy that office: it is an 
experience that is unlikely to be forgotten in a life- 
time. My wife and I wish to thank you for the 
great hospitality we have received in many parts 
of the country. I wish to express my thanks to my 
fellow Officers for their constant help and support, 
to the General Secretary for his energies and ever- 
readiness to serve the Association; to Mr. C. Mitchell 
for helpfulness at all times; to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Miss Jones, and all other members of the 
secretariat for their constant endeavours to serve 
the Association well, 

“Finally I wish to express my gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Weipers and to my colleagues in the Glasgow 
University Veterinary School for their co-operation 
in making my frequent absence from Glasgow 
possible.” (Loud and sustained applause.) 








LIVER FLUKE DISEASE 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
have issued the following statement: 

‘Weather conditions have not favoured the 
development of the fluke, so that prospects for the 
coming autumn and winter are reasonably good— 
somewhat better than the average season which 
occurred last year. 

“ The conditions over much of England and Wales 
this spring and summer have been slightly drier than 
last year. May and June were dry in both years, 
and although April this year was much wetter, July 
and August have been drier than the corresponding 
months in 1960. In the North of England July has 
been a little. wetter than elsewhere however, and if 
wet weather prevails from now until the end of 
October, some disease, perhaps giving rise to isolated 
losses amongst sheep must be expected on those 
farms where fascioliasis is known to be a problem. 

“Since the season’is not likely to be entirely 
fluke free, there will be a need to undertake some 
control measures if the health of stock is to be fully 
maintained. There will be no necessity to apply 
molluscicides this year to kill snails to reduce the 
fluke infection on the herbage, but it will be advan- 
tageous to remove stock from the worst fields during 
the latter part of October, November and December, 
also in January, where alternative grazing is available. 
The dosing of ewes in October in order to kill flukes 
picked up after the final treatment of last season as 
well as the few acquired during the early summer 
of this year will be beneficial. A second treatment 
is advised in December, or better still in January 
or February where a late lambing season makes this 
possible. Cattle at risk in late autumn and winter 
will similarly benefit from a treatment in late winter. 

“For further advice farmers should consult their 
veterinary surgeons.” 
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The New President of the British Veterinary Association 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on Monday, 
September 4th, 1961, at Milner Hall, Rhodes House, 
Ontord, Mr. A. G. Beynon, M.R.C.V.S., -D.V.S.M., 
Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer in the Animal 
Heaith Division of the Ministry of Agricuiture, was 
unanimously elected President of the Association for 
the year 1961/62. Mr. Beynon thus joins that 
distinguished band of senior officials from the 
Minisury who have become Presidents, in which con- 
nexion the names of Mr. Graham and Mr. Callender 
will be remembered with affection and respect. Their 
successful periods of office are a happy augury tor 
that of their colleague, and it is, too, a pleasant 
coincidence that immediately after the Ministry's 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Sir John Ritchie, has com- 
pleted a notable ierm of office as President of the 
Royal College, one of his Deputies should now 
assume the highest office in our own Association. 

Mr. Beynon was born in 1908 in Carmarthenshire, 
and as far as can be ascertained, is the first Welshman 
to become President of the B.V.A. His fellow 
countrymen within the profession will find cause for 
justifiable pride in his achievement. 

The son of a well-known South Wales farmer and 
Shorthorn cattle breeder, Mr. Beynon was educated 
in his local primary schoo] at Ponthenry and later 
at Llanelly Grammar School. At the age of 14, he 
decided to work on his father’s farm and stayed there 
until he was 19 years old, when he became ambitious 
to qualify as a veterinary surgeon. Having pursued 
a period of study to pass the necessary entrance 
examinations, he became a student at the Royal Vet- 
erinary College in 1927. He was awarded the pro- 
fessional diploma in 1931. He then decided to 
attempt the diploma in veterinary state medicine at 
Manchester University, which qualification he 
achieved in June. 1932. The acquisition of this 
diploma made clear the bias of his professional 
interest, and after a short period in general practice 
he joined the staff of the Ministry in December, 1932, 
being stationed first at Weybridge, and then at Glas- 
gow, where he was employed at the Importation of 
Animals Landing Place. 

For the next 20-odd years Mr. Beynon’s career 
followed the pattern of other Ministry veterinary 
officers who were destined for senior appointment. 
He was moved from place to place, serving at Nor- 
wich and Diss in Norfolk between 1933 and 1935, 
at Llangollen in the latter year, where he was mainly 
engaged on sheep scab duties in North Wales, and 
moving on to Merioneth. where, in 1938, he was 
promoted to the rank of Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
being one of the youngest members of the Ministry’s 
staff ever to be appointed to this Grade. From 1941 
to 1943 he served at the Ministry’s head office, and 
became Divisional Veterinary Officer for the County 
of Devonshire 1943 to 1947, returning to head office 
from 1947 to 1952. 

The latter year saw his promotion to the rank of 
Superintending Veterinary Officer, and after a short 
period he was appointed to take charge of the 


Ministry’s South Wales area, being responsible for 
one of the first tuberculosis eradication areas ii 
England and Waies. From there it was a logical 
development to his being appointed Regional Vei- 
erinary Officer for Wales in 1958. After serving 
for two years in that capacity he was appointcu 
Deputy Chief Veterinary OUilicer in 1960. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Beynon’s career has 
been one of steady and consistent advancement, and 
that his high professional and personal qualities have 
now brought him almost to the top of his chosen 
branch of the veterinary profession. 

The new President has been closely associated with 
the B.V.A. for many years. He has been a member 
of the Home Appointments, Veterinary State 
Medicine, and General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittees. He has been an active member of the 
Eastern Counties, the North Wales, the Western 
Counties, and the South Wales Divisions. Of the 
latter he is a past President, and has been also 
President of the Association of State Veterinary 
Officers, having previously served that body both as 
treasurer and secretary, and has represented this 
Division on Council for many years. It will be 
appreciated, therefore, that from this wide variety 
of experience Mr. Beynon has a long-standing and 
intimate knowledge both of the work of the B.V.A. 
as a whole, and of a number of its constituent 
Divisions. 

In his work for the Ministry he has gained a precise 
knowledge of the problems and needs of his col- 
leagues in general practice, and during the past 12 
months has attended several international conferences 
abroad thus becoming well informed on the latest 
trends in experimental and laboratory work. He 
has, too, contact with the academic side of his pro- 
fession, being a current examiner at Cambridge, and 
a past examiner for the R.C.V.S. 

Though removed by many years from the day-to- 
day farming interests of his family, he has remained 
a keen agriculturalist. During his early days he 
gained many awards for stock judging. He was, for 
a number of years. a member of the Council of the 
Royal Welsh Agricultural Society. 

In his youth Mr. Beynon was a notable athlete, 
having played rugby football for the Royal Veterin- 
ary College, London Welsh, Manchester University, 
and the Combined Universities of England and 
Wales. It is clear from his impressive stature that 
he must indeed have been a doughty opponent. 

The new President brings to his high office not 
only ripe experience but a variety of talents. Only 
a veterinary surgeon of outstanding capacity becomes 
a Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry. 
and only one who is liked, respected, and admired 
is invited to fill the highest office of the B.V.A. Mr 
Beynon combines with great natural courtesy and 
unaffected personal charm a keen insight and a vigor- 
ous sense of purpose. He can combine in a marked 
degree diplomacy with firmness, and critical insight 
with understanding. He has served his profession 
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with both skill and devotion and now, very justly, 
his colleagues have repaid him with the highest 
evidence of their regard. 

Mr. Beynon is married, and has two children, his 
daughter being a journalist and his son an archi- 
tectural student at Manchester University. 


The New Junior Vice-President of the 
British Veterinary Association 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on Monday, 
September 4th, 1961, at Milner Hall, Rhodes House. 
Oxford, Mr. J. B. White, M.R.C.v.S., was unanimously 
and enthusiastically elected Junior Vice-President 
of the Association for the year 1961/62. Mr. White 
is one of the best-known general practitioners in the 
country, and it was clear from the reception of his 
name that this was a very popular choice. 

He was born in Aberdeen in 1906, being the son 
of a veterinary surgeon. His family come from 
Auchtermuchty in Fifeshire but removed to the 
South of England about 1907. Mr. White was edu- 
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cated at Churcher’s College, Petersfield, where his 
father was in practice, and at the Royal Veterinary 
College from which he qualified in 1927, being one 
of the last of Sir John M’Fadyean’s students. 

After receiving the professional diploma, he 
worked for a year as assistant to Mr. E. R. Smythe 
in Falmouth, spent a year as locum tenens to 
various practitioners, and then went to Salisbury 
as “temporary” assistant. This temporary phase 
has now lasted for 31 years, and Mr. White has 
become the senior partner of what were formerly 
two practices in Salisbury which united in 1935. 

Mr. White is a past secretary and President of the 
Southern Counties Division of the B.V.A., which he 
has represented on Council for a number of years. 
He is also on the Council of the Society of Practising 
Veterinary Surgeons and was last year’s chairman 
of the B.V.A.’s Technical Development Committee. 

He was elected to the Council of the Royal College 
in 1953, has served on a number of the College’s 
Standing Committees, and was elected treasurer in 
1960. 

Mr.‘ White is married and has a son and a 
daughter. 








Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., 1740—1821 
Senior Steward of the Jockey Club 
A Foundation Vice-President of the Veterinary College, London 


L. P. PUGH 


N January, 1791, the London Committee of the 

Odiham Agricultural Society appealed for heip to 

“all Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others, who may 
think themselves interested in the Advancement of a 
very important, but too long neglected Art.” The 
“Art” in question was the practice of farriery, which 
was then in a lamentable state in England. The 
scheme proposed for its “Advancement” by the Com- 
mittee, was one of proper veterinary education based 
on pioneer work done in France, and one of the firsi 
of the “Gentlemen” to respond to the advertisement 
was Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury. Bunbury’s person- 
ality and career should be doubly interesting to vet- 
erinarians, since they explain a great deal about the 
kind of men who supported the London Committee, 
later the London Veterinary College, in its early 
days, and, more generally, about a crucial stage in 
the development of horse racing in England. 

The Bunburys were an old Norman family who 
had for many generations lived at Bunbury in 
Cheshire. Thomas Charles himself, and his young 
brother, Henry William, a talented caricaturist, were 
born at Mildenhall, Suffolk, sons of the Rev. Sir 
William Bunbury, Bart., sometime Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s, Cambridge. Both boys were educated 
at Westminster and St. Catharine’s. Charles did the 
Grand Tour on the Continent, and whilst still abroad 
was “elected a Knight of the Shire for his native 


county of Suffolk,” serving in the first Parliament of 
George III. He was elected regularly for Suffoik in 
9 successive Parliaments—with the exception of one 
subsequent to the dissolution in 1784 when he was 
one of Fox’s Martyrs—a period of nearly half a 
century. 

Bunbury’s political career, though long. was un- 
eventful. His biographer, John Lawrence, described 
him as a Whig inclining rather to the old, than the 
new school; voting generally with the opposition, 
but preserving an entire independence on all party 
connexions, and supporting the Minister of the day 
whenever in his conscience or opinion he was like- 
wise supporting the interests of his country. In fact 
Bunbury appears to have been politically unambit- 
ious and to have had little taste for intrigue or for 
oratory—his maiden speech was so timid and he sat 
down so suddenly when it was over that Charles 
Townshend wanted to replace the “‘n” in his name by 
“m”—and confined himself to campaigning for 
various philanthropic causes, notably the abolition 
of the slave trade, the improvement of prisons and 
the reform of debtors law. 

Yet Bunbury’s marriage could have drawn him 
deep into politics. In 1762 he carried off a great 
prize, Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the Earl of 
Richmond and young aunt of Charles James Fox, 
who was then stil! a schoolboy at Eton. Two years 
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previously his bride, who was described by Horace 
Walpole as “more beautiful than you can conceive,” 
had been courted by George III but had lost him, 
without many regrets, to a German princess. Her 
brother-in-law, Henry Fox, considerably more dis- 
gruntled at Bute’s success in breaking this royal 
match, growled that Sir Charles was “not rich 
enough,” but the marriage worked out well for 
several years. 





. ‘ 
SIR THOMAS CHARLES BUNBURY, BART. 
Engraved by C. Turner from a painting by Samuel Lane. 


In 1763 Bunbury began to study seriously for the 
turf under the guidance of a neighbour, William 
Croft, from whom he bought “Bellario,” his first suc- 
cessful racehorse. From then on, racing and New- 
market crowded almost everything else out of his 
life. He abandoned the secretaryship of the legion 
in Paris, which he had held for only a few months, 
to the historian David Hume, and although subse- 
quently appointed secretary in Dublin under Lord 
Weymouth, he never even reached Ireland. This 
new passion ended by wrecking his marriage, for 
after 5 years of Suffolk and talk about horses, Bun- 
bury’s wife ran off with her cousin, Lord William 
Gordon. The Bunburys were divorced in 1776; 
Bunbury then married “somebody who was nobody,” 
while Lady Sarah married the Hon. George Napier 
and became the mother of two famous Generals, 
Charles and William. 

Once his marriage had disintegrated, Bunbury 
threw all his remaining energies into horse breeding 
and racing, and into the activities of the Jockey Club 
and their premises at Newmarket. When Bunbury 
was first elected steward in 1768, the club was barely 
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20 years old, and not much more than a social 
organisation bringing together the rich horse owners 
of north and south. It was under Bunbury’s perpet- 
ual presidency—he was re-elected as one of the 3 
stewards for nearly 50 years—that the club gained in 
authority and purpose until, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it effectively controlled the stand- 
ards of British racing. 

During Bunbury’s tenure of office there were 
several fundamental changes in racing. The 5 
classic races which were founded in this period—the 
St. Leger (1778), the Oaks (1779), the Derby (1780), 
the 2000 Guineas (1809) and the 1000 Guineas (1814) 
—were all for 3-year-olds, whereas until the middle 
of the 18th century horses had been considered too 
immature to race until they were 5 or over. Racing 
for 2-year-olds also developed fast, and although 
Bunbury was not personally responsible for this in- 
novation, he showed his approval by allowing it to 
spread. 

As steward of the Jockey Club Bunbury set an 
impeccable example to his racing contemporaries, 
many of whom were apt to wear their horses out by 
treating them as race-winning automata. Bunbury 
spent his time amongst his horses and their attend- 
ants, riding out with them on his cob. He did not 
ride in races, nor did he take part in any of the 
trials, but was there most of the time and knew, 
almost to a second, their capabilities. Although he 
had the reputation of being the best of masters he 
immediately dismissed anyone caught ill-treating one 
of the horses. » He instructed the jockey not to use, 
but simply to flourish the whip, and to use the spur 
lightly and only when absolutely necessary; he con- 
tended that the unnecessary use of the whip was 
more calculated"to put a tired horse out of his stride 
than to increase his momentum. 

His methods of training the racehorse were un- 
usually gentle. He refused to depend on the use of 
heavy clothing after vigorous @xercise to reduce the 
weight of the horse by profound sweating, and he 
relied on shorter gallops but more extended quiet 
exercise. “Sir Charles even carried his ideas of len- 
SOMCY . +s to shorten the distance of racecourses, 
to render 2 miles instead of 4, and the shorter races 
more customary and frequent—alleging that short 
distances are not only less injurious and distressing 
to the horse, but really more productive of gratifi- 
cation to the spectators.” In brief, the whole empha- 
sis in racing was now on speed, lightness and youth, 
rather than on maturity and stamina. 

Bunbury had a few outstanding successes with his 
horses rather than many smal] ones. He won the 
first Derby with his colt “Diomed,” he was the first 
to win the Derby and the Oaks in the same year, 
1801, with “Eleanor,” “a hell of a mare,” and the 
Derby and the 2000 Guineas in the same year, 1813, 
with “Smolensko.” He also bred the famous “High 
Flyer,” but sold him as a yearling to Lord Boling- 
broke. ““Diomed,” who at the age of 22 was bought 
by an American owner, withstood the hazardous 
journey, lived to be well over 30 and sired many 
mares whose progeny were the forerunners of many 
American winners. 
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This short account of Bunbury’s connexion with 
the Jockey Club would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the Escape affair, perhaps the greatest 
scandal in English racing history. In 1791 Sam 
Chifney, one of the Prince of Wales’s jockeys, was 
accused of holding a horse back one day and allow- 
ing him to win the following day in order to line 
his own pockets by gambling on the results. It was 
Bunbury, as Steward, who was forced to question the 
jockey and to hold out against the Prince cf Wales 
who, although perfectly innocent himself, chose to 
defend Chifney and eventually withdrew his horses 
from Newmarket for the rest of his life. The inci- 
dent illustrates Bunbury’s force of character as well 
as the nascent authority of his office. 

These details about Bunbury’s racing life explain 
why he was convinced, for humanitarian and for 
practical reasons, of the need for proper veterinary 
education and why, at the age of 50, he joined the 
London Committee of the Odiham Agricultural 
Society, a committee shortly to change its name into 
The Veterinary College, London. As one of the 
first important members of this body, he was clected 
foundation vice-President with 7 others on April, 8th, 
1791, at the Blenheim coffee house in New Bond 
Street, and, in this capacity, with the exception of 
the Earl of Morton, he was destined to play a longer 
active rdle than any of the others. In October of 
the same year he agreed to be one of the trustees 
for the contract with Lord Camden for the lease of 
land in St. Pancras Fields for the erection of the 
college buildings. This was actually 2 days before 
the aforementioned Escape affair (October 20th and 
21st, 1791). His racing connexions kept Bunbury 
at Newmarket almost continuously for the next year, 
but early in 1793 he.took up residence again in his 
house on the south side of Pall Mall, near to that 
of another college governor, John. Julius Angerstein. 
By now the college meetings were being held in the 
Crown & Anchor tavern in the Strand, where Bun- 
bury was present on one occasion with the Duke of 
Atholl and on another with Sir Joseph Banks. 

Following St. Bel’s death in the summer of 1793, 
the college was without a professor for over half a 
year. Bunbury attended meetings convened to 
settle the terms on which Moorcroft and Coleman 
would be willing to accept the joint professorships 
and appears to have been strongly opposed to the 
suggestion that the professors should receive con- 
sultation fees from subscribers to the college. 

Bunbury’s greatest help to the college was prob- 
ably during its financial difficulties in 1794 and 
1795. Frequent meetings during the intervening 
winter were held in Angerstein’s house and it was 
here that the terms of the petition to Parliament for 
a grant of money were drawn up and finally agreed 
to by the Earl of Morton, Lords Heathfield, Parker, 
Warwick, Kinnaird, and others. Saved in this way 
from bankruptcy. the College recovered steadily. 
The governors transferred their headquarters to the 
British coffee house in Cockspur Street and this 
suited Bunbury well, since his house was only a few 
hundred vards away. If matters concerning the wel- 
fare of the horse were being discussed, one could 
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usually count on his being present. Likewise, he 
strongly supported the idea that the College should 
publish annually in the press a full list of qualified 
veterinary surgeons (the obvious forerunner of the 
present-day statutory Register), in order to protect 
the public and animals from quacks and imitators. 

Bunbury “dipped into the best authors” and was 
a member of the Literary Club which had been 
founded by Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke 
and Goldsmith. Actually he and Dr. George Fordyce 
joined the club on the same day in 1774 and their 
subsequent friendship was to lead to an affair of 
some significance in the future history of the college. 
On February 21st, 1799, Fordyce, Henry Cline and 
Astley Cooper lodged a written complaint to the 
governors on the dilatory manner with which their 
secretary, Abraham Dyson, dealt with matters con- 
cerning the arrangements for the examination of 
students by the medical teachers, and, as a result, 
Bunbury and a few of his friends saw to it that the 
secretary was dismissed “for disrespect to the medi- 
cal committee.” 

These random details of Bunbury’s career sketch 
in the outline of his personality, but it is his bio- 
grapher, Lawrence, who provides us with the details. 
Bunbury was refreshingly careless about the fashions 
of his generation, refusing to wear gloves or ever to 
replace his riding boots by slippers, and, more im- 
portant, drinking no spirits and gambling only with 
extreme caution. In a society where the standards 
were set by Charles James Fox and his friends, a 
man who refused to touch alcohol and who followed 
the maxim of “safe play and moderate gains” was a 
striking exception. In manner he could be abrupt 
and awkward, but although he was _proverbially 
sharp-eyed*, he was basically kind and generous. 
Lawrence writes that “his mind seemed often cloud- 
ed and inactive from a constitutional indolence”— 
this might explain why he never raced his own 
horses—but that “the calls of his favourite pursuit 
generally rendered it to sufficient degree vigorous 
and acute.” Horses, after all, were the great passion 
of Bunbury’s life, and it was his favourite horse, 
“Sorcerer.” that he remembered most fondly in his 
will: “He is not td be removed from his long- 
accustomed loose stable, and from those soft and 
grassy paddocks over which he gamboled in the days 
of his youth, until his last race be run, and death 
himself shall have jockied him to the ending post.” 





* A late 18th century “recipe” describing how to make 
a iockey started with the following lines: 

“Take a pestle and mortar of moderate size, 

Into Queensbury’s head put Bunbury’s eyes... .” 








CAT AMONG THE PIGEONS ? 

In reporting on a paper presented to the B.V.A. 
Congress this week The Daily Telegraph of Septem- 
ber 5th says: . 

“Prevention and not treatment alon7 should be the aim 
of the veterinary profession in fighting mastitis,” said Mr. 
C. D. Wilson, a Ministry of Agriculture research officer. 
“We can then hope to achieve our object of reducing loss 
from mastitis and providing the general public with a 
liquid which is milk and not diluted puss.” 
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Observations on the Helminths of British Wild Red Foxes 


BY 


W. P. BERESFORD-JONES 


Department of Pathology, Royal Veterinary College, 
London, N.W.1! 





SUMMARY .—The parasites recovered from 300 
wild red fox carcases from 27 counties in Scotland, 
Wales and England are recorded. Toxocara canis 
and Uncinaria stenocephala were the intestinal para- 
sites of commonest occurrence. Capillaria plica 
occurred in approximately half the bladders and C. 
aerophila in about one-third of the lungs examined. 
The unexpected occurrence of Ancylostoma was 
noted, 


HE literature dealing with the occurrence of 

parasites in foxes is not very extensive. Most 

of the data available relate to silver rather than 
to wild red foxes and particularly to animals kept 
on fox farms. Amongst those who have studied 
vulpine parasites are Erickson (1944), Pullar (1946) 
and Furmaga and Wysocki (1951). In Britain, Wat- 
kins and Harvey (1942) made a survey of silver fox 
parasites and included information gained from 
examining 14 wild red foxes. The information given 











In brief, from 9 localities in three Scottish counties 
19 carcases were obtained, from 18 localities in four 
Welsh counties 47 carcases were obtained and from 
112 localities in 20 English counties 225 carcases 
were Obtained. It is of interest to note that about 
one-third of the carcases were obtained from Kent 
In addition, there were 9 carcases examined for which 
no locality records were available and there were 
a further 14 carcases which had to be discarded 
without examination owing to their very advanced 
state of putrefaction. The numbers of cubs and 
adult foxes examined were 32 and 268 respectively. 


Materials and Methods 
The carcases were made available through the 
co-operation of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food (260) and also Messrs. Gerrards, Taxider- 
mists, London, N.W.1 (40). Most of them were not 
fresh and, in some instances, they were in a fairly 
advanced stage of ‘putrefaction. Also, the head, 








in this paper is based on material recovered from stomach and reproductive organs had earlier been 
300 foxes during October, 1952, to July, 1957, and removed for examination and study by other workers 
their distribution by counties is shown in Table T. interested in wild red foxes. It seemed, however. t 
. worth while to examine the carcases, coming as they I 
Taste | did from such widely scattered localities, and to \ 
— obtain data from a large number of animals. f 
County Number of | Number of On receipt of a carcase, its sex and place of origin 
Localities Carcases were noted and a rectal faeces sample was examined ( 
by a sugar-flotation and centrifugation method for s 
SCOTLAND evidences of parasitism. Then the bladder, small I 
Aberdeenshire 5 12 . a . = . : 
Aamtieien 5 4 and large intestines, liver, kidneys, diaphragm, t 
Fifeshire ? 3 lungs, trachea and heart were examined. The con- S 
WALES ~ tents of the opened bladder were allowed to sediment 
Denbighahive R. and the deposit examined, and if no parasites were fi 
Montgomeryshire 3 "§ scen, the deposit was re-examined using the sugar- r 
Pembrokeshire ? ? flotation and centrifugation technique. The intestinal n 
ENGLAND contents were squeezed out into a suitable receptacle n 
Bedfordshire 2 after which the gut was slit along its entire length k 
Buckinghamshire 2 2 : 2? I re : sont i 
Cheshire , 1 and the inner surface scraped with a blunt scalpel 
Cornwall 5 6 The scrapings were added to the gut contents and t] 
Derbyshire 3 3 by adding water to them and then allowing the ; 
Devonshire 2 3 mixture to sediment and pouring off the supernatant ir 
, ; is fluid several times, it was eventually possible to 0 
Hampshire 4 7 examine the washed contents for parasites. The Is 
Hertfordshire 5 5 trachea, bronchi and bronchioles were slit and the 
Kent 33 104 lungs and trachea washed in water. The washings 
——— : : were treated in the same way as the gut contents ©) 
Norfolk 1 1 and the sediment ultimately examined for parasites 7 
Nottinghamshire 4 8 Press preparations of small samples of the diaphragm tr 
Oxfordshire J y were examined for the occurrence of Trichinella ti 
— ‘ : spiralis. The hearts, kidneys and several of the fa 
Sussex 5 9 livers were slit open and examined. P: 
Westmorland 24 39 Se 
No locality given 9 Results O 
Toxocara canis was the nematode of highest 
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incidence, being recovered from 137 carcases. Next 
in frequency was Uncinaria stenocephala which was 
found in 129 carcases. Toxascaris leonina occurred 
in only 8 carcases and from 47 animals immature 
ascarids, which could not be identified specifically, 
were recovered. An oxyurid, from the stomach, and 
a strongyle worm, both unidentifiable, were found 
as well as one female specimen of Ancylostoma, 
probably A. caninum. Of the 300 diaphragms 
examined one only was infected with Trichinella 
spiralis and this finding has been reported elsewhere 
(Oldham & Beresford-Jones, 1957). Capillaria 
aerophila was found in the lungs of 59 carcases and 
Crenosoma vulpis occurred once. Capillaria plica 
was recovered from 54 out of the 275 bladders 
examined. 

Amongst the cestodes, Taenia sp. scolices 
occurred in 20 carcases, T. serialis in one, Hymeno- 
lepis nana in one, Mesocestoides sp., probably M. 
lineatus Goeze, 1782, scolices or segments in 7 and 
unidentifiable cestode segments and scolices in 6 
animals. One carcase, from the area of Bishops 
Stortford, Herts., yieded 7 specimens of Euparyphium 
melis (Schrank, 1788) and another an Eristalis sp. 
larva. No parasites were found in 261 kidneys 
examined. . 


Discussion 

The number of carcases yielding cestode scolices 
or segments was small and may have been due, at 
least in part, to the effects of myxomatosis reducing 
the rabbit population and to the fact that slightly 
more than one-third of the carcases came from Kent, 
which was severely affected by this disease (Lever, 
Armour & Thompson, 1957). 

The recovery of a-single female Ancylostoma 
caninum (Ercolani, 1859) from a female cub from 
South Oban, Argyllshire, Scotland, is of particular 
interest as the hookworm commonly encountered in 
the United Kingdom in dogs and foxes is Uncinaria 
stenocephala. In fact it would appear, as the result 
of a search of the relevant literature, that this is the 
first occasion upon which A. caninum has been 
recorded from indigenous wild or domesticated car- 
nivores in the United Kingdom, although it occurs, 
not infrequently, in imported dogs in quarantine 
kennels. To discuss how the fox cub became 
infected with this hookworm would be to enter into 
the realms of pure speculation. 

Capillaria—presumably C. plica—eggs were found 
in 143 of the 275 bladders examined so that the 
occurrence of Capillaria plica adults in 54 carcases 
Is not indicative of the incidence of infection. 

It is well known that the fox has a very varied 
dict. and that it catches and eats other animals. This 
explains the occurrence of anoplocephalid eggs on 
7 occasions and of Ascaris suum and Synegamus 
trachea eggs on one occasion each at faecal examina- 
tions. On 10 occasions mites were found in the 
faeces and comprised Demodex sp. (5 times). 
Psorergates simplex (once), myobid mite (once), 
Sarcoptes sp. (once) and unidentifiable mites (twice). 
One louse was seen in the faeces. 


Trematode eggs (once), Dipylidium egg capsules 
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(once) Hymenolepis eggs (once) and Taenia eggs 
(five times) were found as well as tapeworm segments 
on two occasions. 

Oocysts were seen in the faeces from 52 carcases 
and were identified as /sospora sp. on 4 occasions 
and as Eimeria sp. on 7 occasions. It is possible 
that on some occasions the oocysts were from rabbits 
or small mammals or chickens which the fox had 
captured and eaten. 

Capillaria aerophila eggs, unaccompanied by adult 
worms, were found in the lungs of 15 foxes so that 
the incidence of this parasite, taking into account 
the occurrence of the adult worms, was in 74 out 
of 261 lungs examined. 

Echinococcus sp. segments or entire adults were 
not found. This is in contrast to reports by Sinclair 
(1956) who found the tapeworm in foxes from the 
Cardiganshire area but later (Sinclair, 1957) could 
find no infection in 89 foxes he examined. 

My thanks are due to Mr. W. M. Fitzsimmons, 
F.R.C.V.S., DIp.AGRIC., and to Dr. J. N. Oldham, for 
checking the identity of the specimen of Ancylo- 
stoma. 
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REFRESHER COURSE IN MEAT INSPECTION 

A meat inspection refresher course, to be given 
by Mr. J. K. Shaw, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Officer to 
the Public Health Department, Burnley, has been 
arranged for members of the Lincolnshire and 
District Division for the week-end of September 
30th—-October Ist, 1961, commencing at 10 a.m. on 
the Saturday and terminating at 5 p.m. on the Sun- 
day. The course will be held in the Public Health 
Department, Nicholas Street, and in The Abattoirs, 
Rovle Road, Burnley. 

All members of the Division, and any other mem- 
bers of the profession who wish to attend this course 
should inform the Hon. Secretary, Mr. John G. 
Loxam, 61, Western Avenue, Lincoln, at their 
earliest convenience, and in any case not later than 
Saturday, September 23rd. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
Restrictions on the movement and marketing of 
livestock in the Infected Area around Trebursye, 
Launceston, Cornwall, were withdrawn as from 
September Sth. 
The one outbreak in this Area involved the 
slaughter of 80 cattle, 183 sheep and 6 pigs. 
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Clinical Notes 
The Correction of Simultaneous 
Entropion and Ectropion by Pedicle 
Graft Technique 
BY 
L, BLACK and H, FRITH 
Clifton Road, London, S.E.25 


SUMMARY .—A technique for the correction of 
ectropion is described. A case report is given where 
entropion and ectropion co-existed. The technique 
is applicable where ectropion is due to tenseness of 
eyelid. It is contra-indicated in ectropion caused by 
slackness. 

Introduction 
NTROPION is a relatively frequent anomaly in 
certain breeds of dog. During routine operation 
for correction of the condition the amount of 
tissue to be removed is often not easily decided upon 
and consequently overcorrection is sometimes a 
sequel. 

A case report and technique for treatment of such 
an untoward sequel is described in an animal in 
which simultaneous entropion and ectropion were 
found to co-exist. As will be seen this peculiar set 
of conditions served to increase the efficacy of treat- 
ment rather than otherwise. A similar technique 
may be applied to animals suffering from uncom- 
plicated ectropion caused by overcorrection, pro- 
vided the skin about the face is fairly loose. 


Case Report 

A Saint Bernard dog was brought into the surgery 
with a history of a prior operation for entropion 2 
years previously. 

The lower eyelid was deformed, being drawn 
downward and tense at one point (B) (see Fig. 1). 
Entropion existed in the medial canthus. The skin 
of the face was loose and pliable even forming 
wrinkles toward the nose. 


LEFT EYE 


Medial Lateral 





Fic. 1 


A = Area of entropion. 

B = Point of maximum tension of ectropion 

DCE = Movable skin flap (pedicle graft). 

DF = Incision line. Lips of this incision are dissected 
loose from the subcutaneous tissue to form wedge- 
shaped defect DF D1 (graft bed). 
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Technique 

Premedication: Intramuscular chlorpromazine. 

Anaesthesia: Intravenous pentothal sodium. 

After routine preparation of the skin, a flap (DCE) 
was dissected loose from subcutancous tissue. Tho 
apex of the flap (C) lay beneath the medial canthus 
of the eye while the pivot point (D) of the base (DI) 
lay about one-third of an inch medial to the tensest 
point of the lid (B). 

Next a bed for the flap was prepared. The skin 
was incised down to the subcutis along line (FD) 
and by careful subcutaneous dissection the lips of 
the incision were opened to form wedge-shaped 
defect (DF D1). When haemostasis was satisfactorily 
accomplished, the flap (DCE) was transposed in 
direction of the arrows to lie in bed (DF D1) and 
sutured in that position. The small protruding fold 
of skin caused at D1 was snipped off with scissors. 
Defect DCE was repaired by suturing CD to CE. 
Fine catgut sutures were used throughout. 


Result 
After a week the animal was seen again. Healing 
per primum intentionem had occurred. The shape 
of the eyelid was very much improved. 


Discussion 

Transposing flap DCE to DFD served 3 separate 
purposes. each purpose being usefui in itself and 
all 3 being mutually advantageous: 

(a) Loose skin was provided at the point of 
maximum tension (B). 

(b) Suturing CD to CE tended to tense the lower 
lid in a medial direction and thus putting to good 
use the extra tissue inserted at DF D1. 

(c) Suturing CD to CE corrected the entrepion 
at A. 

It must be stressed that the above described tech- 
nique is applicable only in selected cases. It is 
indicated where ectropion is caused by tension in 
one localised area on the lid. It is contra-indicated 
where ectropion is caused by general slackness and 
consequent gaping of the lid. 


A Case of Eclampsia in the Cat 


BY 
P. W. JAMES-ASHBURNER 


Royal Veterinary College, London 


Introduction 
HE most important factor in writing this paper 
is that during the last 10 years only 1 case of 
eclampsia in the cat has been reported in the 
literature by Gardner (1957). In view of this fact 
it was thought that the following case would be of 
interest. 
Subject 
The cat, which was brought to the clinic showing 
signs of eclampsia, was a 5-year-old queen which 
had produced about 10 litters during her life. The 
present litter of 3 live kittens was 17 days old and 
the queen was also feeding 3 more kittens from her 
daughter’s recent litter. 
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Clinical History 

At midday the owner noticed the cat showing signs 
of posterior inco-ordination. It had vomited several 
times, The condition became progressively worse 
with tonic and clonic spasms. When veterinary 
advice was sought at 6 p.m. the cat was in a state 
of collapse. Tha pupils were widely dilated and the 
cornea was very dry. The mouth was also very dry 
but it was not known whether the cat had passed 
through a stage of salivation as mentioned by 
Benesch (1937). 

In cases of eclampsia in the bitch and cat the tem- 
perature is usually elevated, whereas in the cow the 
temperature is usually subnormal. In this case, the 
temperature was 95.4° F. which was probably due 
to the extreme collapse. 

A tentative diagnosis of hypocalcaemia was made 
and 10 ml. of 5 per cent. calcium borogluconate was 
injected slowly by the intravenous route. It was 
then noticed that the pupils began to contract. 

The cat was wrapped in a warm blanket but the 
temperature dropped a further degree during the 
next hour. Therefore heat was supplied by an 
infra-red lamp, and the temperature then rose 
gradually until the following morning when it was 
normal. The cat was discharged with a supply of 
calcium lactate tablets, 5 gr. to be given twice daily. 
Immediate weaning of the kittens was advised. The 
cat made an uneventful recovery. 


Discussion 

Vigue (1953) states that eclampsia is due to the 
reduction of the concentration of ionised calcium 
in the blood. There is normally an equilibrium 
between the calcium and the calcium loosely bound 
to blood proteins, the constant being altered by pH 
and the carbon dioxide tension. An acute hypo- 
proteinaemia and proteinuria is a constant feature 
in eclampsia in the bitch. In fatal cases of eclampsia 
there is often prominent liver damage. 

In the past, cases have been treated with general 
anacsthesia or sedation, but calcium borogluconate 
is more specific for cases of eclampsia. It would 
seem that in the early stages of eclampsia when 
muscle spasm is violent, calcium therapy combined 
with sedation would be the best method of treatment. 
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Castor Seed Residue Poisoning in Dairy 
Cattle 


BY 
M. W. FOX 
Final Year Student, Royal Veterinary College 
oo" the winter of 1959 veterinary advice 


was sought by a farmer when 2 high-yielding 
cows showed depression, inappetence, a fall in 
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milk yield and severe diarrhoea. On examination 
of the herd it was found that a third cow was passing 
very liquid faeces with considerable pain and strain- 
ing. All 3 beasts were afebrile with weak and fast 
pulses and laboured thoracic respirations due to 
abdominal pain. The faeces were fluid and slightly 
foctid, but were free from bubbles. Straining was 
marked and blood clots appeared on the second day. 
Shock was evident following dehydration coupled 
with anorexia, depression and marked cachexia in 
the ensuing days. Two abortions were noted in cows 
which were 6 and 8 weeks pregnant, but no abortions 
were observed in cows which were in later stages 
of gestation. There were no deaths, although all 
animals fed the cake showed symptoms. 

The severity of the symptoms and the speed at 
which they appeared were directly related to the 
amount of concentrate fed. The earliest cases were 
high-yielding cows receiving 8 lb. of cake daily. The 
less severely affected cattle, which developed clinical 
signs later, were poorer yielders receiving smaller 
cake rations. On enquiry it was found that the client 
was feeding concentrates from a newly delivered 
bag, and had been doing so for 2 days prior to the 
appearance of acute symptoms. The silage, hay and 
brewers’ grains, which formed the remainder of the 
ration, were examined and found to be of good 
quality. The cake was examined for traces of castor 
seed husks, but none were found; it was presumed 
the seeds could have been decorticated during pro- 
cessing. The nuts were noticeably darker and 
sweeter than in previous consignments. Faecal 
samples were taken for bacteriological examination, 
but the laboratory reports were negative. 

The farmer was advised to try a different con- 
signment of cake, and to retain the present supply. 
Chlorodyne, kaolin and sulphonamides were given 
orally, antihistamines intramuscularly and calcium 
borogluconate intravenously. When visited the 
second day a total of 28 cows were scouring and the 
herd milk yield was reduced to 20 gallons. The first 
3 cows affected had not responded well to treatment, 
and so cortisone, streptomycin and calcium boro- 
gluconate were given to them to combat severe 
exhaustion and avoid secondary bacterial infection. 
Similar treatment was given to the other cattle, and 
an alternative concentrate food continued. 

On the third day of the outbreak the corn merchant 
was notified and it was found that the cake supplied 
was from a new consignment, and that 3 other 
farmers, who were clients of the practice, had also 
received some of this batch. All sale of the sus- 
pected food was suspended and the 3 other purchasers 
were advised not to use the material, but one client 
had fed it and a second similar outbreak started 
on the same day, 23 cattle in all being poisoned. 
Treatment of the cows affected in the second out- 
break was on similar lines, but the symptoms gener- 
ally were less severe, because flaked maize and bran 
were being fed as well as the contaminated cake. 

The manufacturers were informed and they found 
that their product was contaminated with ricin in 
traces of castor seed meal, but the level of the toxin 


(Concluded at foot of col. | overleaf) 
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Current Literature 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Insecticide DDT and Its Significance.—Vo!. 2. 
Edited by Paul Miiller. Human and Veterinary 
Medicine. By W. J. Hayes, Jr., S. W. SIMMONS 
and E. F. KnipLinc. Edited by S. W. Simmons. 
(Lehrbiicher und Monographien aus dem Gebiete 
der Exakten Wissenschaften, Chemische Reihe, 
Band 10.) Pp. 570. (Basel und Stuttgart: Birkhau- 
ser Verlag, 1959.) 66 Swiss francs; 66 D.M. 


In this second volume of “DDT, The Insecticide 
Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane and Its  Signifi- 
cance,” there are three contributions by American 
authorities. The first is entitled “Pharmacology and 
Toxicology of DDT” by W. J. Hayes, Jr., and the 








Castor Seed Residue Poisoning in Dairy Cattle. 
Concluded. 


was not established. Contamination was caused by 
this batch of food being the first through the mixing 
plant after castor seeds had been passed through, 
although the plant had, supposedly, been cleaned 
out between the 2 materials. Residues of the castor 
pomace must have been removed in the first batch, 
for no further batches caused poisoning in cattle. 
Samples of the cake were also sent to the Veterinary 
Investigation Centre at Sutton Bonington, and ricin 
contamination was confirmed. In all, the 2 client 
received substantial compensation for the loss of 
milk yield and bodily condition of the cattle. The 
valuation was made by a nominated auctioneer. 

Ricin is absorbed from the alimentary system, and, 
being a protein phytotoxin, animals can produce 
antibodies. Proportional to the dose rate and fre- 
quency of administration several workers have shown 
that animals will develop an immunity, or toxic or 
anaphylactic symptoms. The minimum lethal dose 
for a cow is 2 g. per kg. bodyweight, although, some 
animals show a greater resistance or idiosyncrasy. 
Clarke (1947) has carried out work on the prepara- 
tion of an immune antiserum as a means of treat- 
ment and also suggests the use of sedatives, saline 
purges, anti-shock therapy and arecoline hydro- 
bromide. Anderson (1948) and Geary (1950) have 
reported outbreaks in the field in the British Isles. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the help he 
has received from Messrs. G. Howe & Son, 
M’S.R C.V.S., of Buxton, with whom these cases were 
seen. 
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second, “The Use of DDT Insecticides in Human 
Medicine” by S. W. Simmons; each comprises some 
200 pages, and concludes with a list of nearly 700 
references. The third contribution by E. F. Knipling 
is entitled “The Use of DDT in Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” and comprises only about 50 pages and only 
approximately 200 references. 

Dr. Hayes discusses the clinical, pathological and 
physiological aspects of DDT toxity—as recorded 
for various animals. He then deals with the toxicity 
of DDT to man, from data on experimental and 
accidental intoxication, and the risks to workers 
handling DDT. He mentions the problem of residues 
accumulating in water, milk, and foodstuffs. derived 
from either treated animals or vegetable sources. If 
properly used on the farm and in the food processing 
factory. DDT is safe, and excessive residues can be 
avoided. The two concluding chapters deal with 
hazards to insects, with particular reference to bees. 
and to domesticated birds and mammals, and to 
wild life. 

Dr. Simmons, who is editor of the volume, discusses 
the use of DDT for the control of insects, ticks, 
and mites, of medical importance. The effects on the 
incidence of arthropod-borne diseases through vector 
control by DDT is emphasised. More than half this 
contribution deals with mosquito-borne infections, 
and mainly with malaria contro!. Other chapters deal 
with fly-, louse-, flea-, tritomid bug-, tick- and mite- 
borne disease. There is a chapter dealing with pests 
such as bedbugs, cockroaches, etc. 

Dr. Knipling first briefly considers the merits and 
limitations of DDT in veterinary medicine from the 
standpoint of mammalian toxicity, then formutat- 
ions, solutions, emulsions, suspensions, and dusts are 
compared, and the various methods of their applica- 
tion outlined. There follows a chapter on the contro! 
of specific arthropods, such as Musca, Glossina, the 
Tabanidae, Simuliidae, Siphona, mosquitoes Melo- 
phagus, ticks, lice, fleas, bedbugs, and mites, either 
exclusively or primarily of veterinary importance. 
Other insecticides, more effective in the control of 
certain arthropods, are also indicated. There is a 
section which deals with DDT for the prevention of 
mviasis. 

This well-documented volume gives a useful pic- 
ture of the development of DDT as a world-wide 
insecticide up to about 1954. DDT-resistance in 
some arthropods, particularly houseflies, has neces- 
sitated the use of alternative insecticides in certain 
regions of the world. Dr. Simmons draws attention 
to this problem by reporting that by the end of 1953 
resistance to modern insecticides had been reported 
from 33 countries or regions amongst 32 species of 
insects; but there is a great deal of newer work on 
contact insecticide resistance, which, inevitably, has 
not been incorporated in this book. It is written in 
the preface that “toxicologists, pharmacologists. 
physicians, veterinarians, and entomologists. will 
find this volume especially valuable, but it will also 
interest an even wider circle of workers in science 
and industry.” That is a fair statement. 
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News and Comment 


The Official Opening of Congress 

PPNHE official opening ceremony took place in 
Milner Hall, Rhodes House, Oxford, on Septem- 

ber 4th. The President, Mr. Sydney Jennings, 
took the chair at 10 a.m. and extended a cordial 
welcome to all members and guests. Rhodes House, 
he said, was the headquariers of the Rhodes Trust 
and was a memorial to Cecil Rhodes and his asso- 
ciates. Most of the timbers and marbles in the 
building were giits from various parts of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘lhe Trustees of Rhodes House did 
not like, normally, to allow conferences to use the 
building, but it had been generously placed at the 
disposal of the British Veterinary Association 
because of its many Commonwealth connexions, and 
because it was a body of international importance. 
The Association was honoured in having the Duke 
of Norfolk to open the 1961 Congress. Members 
were conscious of the fact that His Grace had many 
calls upon his time and were not unmindful of the 
fact that September was normally a holiday period. 
The Association was, therefore, particularly grateful 
to the Duke. “I need hardly remind our members 
of your many connexions with the veterinary pro- 
fession and with the Association,” continued the 
President. “We have very happy recollections of 
the memorable occasion when you opened our head- 
quarters at Mansfield Street in 1953. We admire 





your forceful leadership as President of the Animal 
Health Trust with which we, as an Association, are 
also closely connected. We are inspired by your 
many interests in animals of all kinds, and with the 
Thoroughbred horse in particular.” 

Ihe B.V.A. had been glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting evidence to the Duke’s committee 
on the doping of race-horses; that committee’s 
Report was a most valuabie document. 


rhe Duke of Norfolk 

The Duke of Norfolk, in response, expressed his 
pleasure at being asked to open the Congress. It 
was always of interest, he said, to know that such 
professions, with their great name and great respon- 
sibilities met from time to time in such large num- 
bers and exchanged views. He was an Honorary 
Associate of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. It was a great honour to be in that position 
and made it the more pleasant to be connected with 
the Association and with veterinary surgeons. He 
had met very many veterinary surgeons and knew 
of the tremendous amount of time, trouble and devo- 
tion that they gave. 

He had had the privilege a few years ago of 
opening the Association’s headquarters in Mansfield 
Street, and he was very pleased to hear that it had 
done so well. The Association also had an extremely 
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The Duke of Norfolk declaring the Congress open. On his right is the Senior vice-President Mr. S. L. Hignett, and on 
his left the President, Mrs. Jennings, and the Junior vice-President, Mr. A. G. Beynon. 
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good journal, THE VETERINARY RECORD. In the 
last two or three years of the war, he had been in 
the Ministry of Agriculture as a junior minister and 
he knew what a tremendous interest was taken in 
that particular journal not only in the Ministry, but 
also by the civil servants who read it. At the time 
he had learnt more intimately of the great work done 
by the Association on behalf of the nation by the 
elimination of the major diseases of farm livestock, 
horses and dogs; that included also the pets which 
played such a great part with the people of the 
country. Few people to-day, in the United Kingdom, 
realised what a terrible tragedy it would be if some- 
thing such as rabies appeared in this country, 
although it had been heard of elsewhere; there was 
also the not impossible happening that, should it 
come, it would extend to man. 

There was a current reminder of the troubles that 
used to befall horses, when glanders and certain 
other highly infectious diseases were present and, 
as a member of the British public, he was pleased 
with the publicity which had been given during the 
last few months to the spread of the South African 
horse sickness in the Middle East. “ Your profession 
have acted remarkably well and efficiently. None of 
us like to feel that these bans have got to be on, but 
those of us who take any interest in animals and 
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know something about it, realise that one has got 
to be drastic, and that prevention is better than cure 
I only hope you will be successful in maintaining the 
rigid bans until such time as it is considered safe.” 

He was also delighted to learn, he said, that the 
profession was taking so great an interest in the new 
virus disease of horses that seemed to be spreading 
in these islands, and that work on that problem 
together with many others, had been carried out 
at the Equine Research Station of the Animal Health 
Trust. 

He was mindful of what the President, in his 
kind opening remarks, had said about his (the 
Duke’s) committee. After the very prompt way in 
which the Association had come to its help, par- 
ticularly through Dr. Wooldridge who had served 
on it, he had “ not the nerve to refuse the invitation 
to open the Congress.” He was glad that the 
Association felt the committee’s work had been 
worthwhile; to him, as a layman, it was of tremend- 
ous interest. America had sent for many copies 
of the report. Speaking as a racing man, it was a 
subject which was vitally important to the breeding 
of the Thoroughbred. The country held such a 
position in the world with its Thoroughbreds that 
it was imperative people should know they were 
breeding from something because it was good. 





[he presentation from the commercial exhibitors to the President and his wife. 
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“We still have some problems ahead,” he said, 
“but may I express the thanks of the Jockey Club 
and the National Hunt Committee to you, Mr. 
President, and your colleagues, for all the help you 
gave us. We know perfectly well, should we wish 
for your help again, that you will not be slow in 
coming forward.” If, as he understood would be 
the case next year, all the recommendations would 
have been accepted and put into operation, there 
would be quite a large number of veterinary officers 
that the Jockey Club and National Hunt Committee 
would want to employ and there would be openings 
for young men to help there. He was well aware 
of the responsibilities of veterinary surgeons on race 
courses, and knew that those responsibilities to 
injured animals under the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911, did not extend to race courses. Some 
of the veterinarians employed were worried lest they 
might, through humanitarian reasons, destroy some 
animal and find themselves sued by an irate owner 
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because he had not been asked. He personally cid 
not think the danger was very great because it had 
been going on for a long time and although there 
had been a rumour with a foreign horse last year, 
in fact, nothing had happened, when the owner had 
had it explained.” 

In addition to the care of living animals, there 
must also be activity in the field of human food- 
stuffs of animal origin and it was encouraging to 
sec that the profession proposed to play a greater 
part in the control of the quality and safety of meat 
and milk. It gave him great pleasure to see that 
refresher courses of meat inspection were being 
arranged and that there had been established a 
society of veterinary food hygienists. 

He congratulated the profession on having brought 
bovine TB to near-eradication, and was glad to 
know that they were not sitting back but were 
already actively preparing to intensify the campaign 
to eradicate bovine contagious. abortion and swine 





Mr. E. J. Heather, President of the host Division, welcoming Sir John and Lady Ritchie to the At Home. 
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fever. There was absolutely no doubt that the 
economics of farming and, indeed, of all animal 
keeping, could be ruined more readily by disease 
than any other factor, and it was the most enormous 
saving to any ordinary farmer in this country if 
he could be persuaded, as His Grace believed he 
was being persuaded, to learn and to listen more to 
members of the veterinary profession than in the 
past; with modern education and the Young Farmers’ 
movement, people were much more ready to lean 
on the advice and the knowledge of the profession. 
There was now a growing confidence in veterinary 
advice which should do an enormous amount of 
good to the farming world. (Prolonged applause.) 

The President, having thanked the Duke went on 
to declare the Commercial Exhibition open. He 
thanked exhibitors for their continued support cf 
the Congress. This year, they had created an inno- 
vation whereby they had foregone their usual ortho- 
dox form of stands and were providing facilities for 
the comfort of members. Members were grateful 
also for the provision of wallets to hold all their 
documents and for the attractive Congress pro- 
gramme. 

Mr. Parmenter, on behalf of the exhibitors, 
thanked the President for opening the exhibition. 
The exhibitors were very pleased to note that, this 
year, the exhibition was to be regarded as a central 
meeting point for the Congress. They were pleased 
to have the opportunity of meeting many new friends 
and many old friends, all of whom would be very 
welcome. Notes would be made of any suggestions 
or criticisms; and all manufacturers were continuing 
to strive to serve, co-operate with, and help maintain 
the high standard of esteem in which the British 
veterinary prufession was held everywhere. It was 
his pleasant duty to present to Mrs. Jennings a silver 
tea service which it was hoped would be a pleasant 
reminder both to the President and to her of a suc- 
cessful year. 

A bouquet was presented also. 

Mrs. Jennings thanked Mr. Parmenter and the 
other exhibitors for the beautiful gifts made to her 
and to the President. She wished also on behalf 
of the Ladies’ Guild, to thank all the exhibitors for 
their very generous response to the Guild’s appeal 
for help. 


CONGRESS NOTES 
The Cathedral Service 

The first official function of this year’s Congress 
was, as delegates would wish it to be, attendance 
at Evensong on Sunday evening in the Cathedral. 
Christ Church. The President and Mrs. Jennings. 
the other Officers of the Association, Sir John and 
Lady Ritchie, and Officers of the Royal Counties 
Division were among the large congregation. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. L. 
Greenslade, Canon of Christ Church and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. The service was 
fully choral, and a section of the Cathedral choir 
sang with great taste and beauty. The music, com- 
bined with the magnificent architecture of the build- 
ing, made the service a most memorable one. 
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The Royal Counties Division Reception 

The traditional At Home, on this occasion with 
the President, Officers and members of the Royal 
Counties Division as hosts, was held on the same 
evening in the Great Hall of Christ Church. There 
was an unusually large attendance, estimated at 
upwards of 700, and the guests vastly enjoyed them- 
selves. The President of the host Division, Mr. E. J. 
Heather, welcomed them in a few cordial words, to 
which Mr. Jennings responded. By the end of the 
function—indeed, very soon after its beginning— it 
was the general feeling that the Oxford Congress 
had got off io an admirable start, and that the At 
Home was a most happy augury for many good 
things to come. 


The Civic Reception 

On Monday evening the Civic authorities gave 
a Reception to the delegates in the Town Hall. The 
guests, led by their President and his wife, were 
received by the deputy-mayor, Alderman A. Kinchin 
and Mrs. Kinchin together with the City Sheriff 
Councillor Leslie Chaplin and Mrs. Chaplin. 

The reception was followed by dancing. 





The deputy-mayor of Oxford, Alderman A. Kinchin, 
receives the President and Mrs. Jennings at the Town Hall. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


We record with regret the death of the following 
member of the profession :— 

McIntyre, Duncan McDiarmid, Divisional Veter- 
inary Officer, Ministry of Agriculture, Dundas. 
Connel Road, Oban, Argyll. Graduated from the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, July 21st, 1934. Died 
aged 50, at Clayfords, Strichen, Aberdeenshire 
August 30th, 1961. 
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MR. DUNCAN M. McINTYRE 
Mr. H. M. Wilson writes:— 

The internment of Duncan McDiarmid Mclntyre 
took place on Saturday, September 2nd, 1961. A 
large congregation, including some 12 members of 
his profession, was present—a tribute to a man as 
solid as the hills amongst which he was reared. 

Born of a family interested in sheep farming, 
Duncan Mclntyre was well suited to cope with his 
work as D.V.O. among the hills, glens, lochs and 
islands of Argyllshire. He was for a number of 
years previously in Fife, and those of us who practise 
there came to know him well and to respect him 
profoundly. His quiet, unassuming personality soon 
relieved the stress of any problem which was put 
to him. 

He rests in peaceful Kinloch Rannoch in the 
shelter of Mt. Shichallion. The sympathy of his 
many friends goes to his widow Eva in her sudden 
and early bereavement. 


Mr. G. B. Lewis writes:— 

In a county like Argyllshire, where veterinary 
surgeons, widely separated in isolated areas, seldom 
or never meet, the D.V.O. forms a link to keep them 
in touch with each other’s work and problems. Such 
a link was Duncan McIntyre whose sudden death 
was a shock to us all. 

It was remarkable how often his friendly and 
kindly nature was cemmented on, even by those 
whose acquaintance with him was slight. To those 
of us who knew him better he was a welcome and 
cheering visitor, interested in our work, and quietly 
and unassumingly helpful. He will be remembered 
with affection and respect, and our sincere sympathy 
goes especially to his wife in her sad loss. 


PERSONAL 
Births 

ARCHROLD.—On August 26th, 1961. to Carson and 
Jane Archbold, m’s.R.c.v.s., of Florenceville, Lurgan, 
Co. Armagh, a son, brother for Lisa. 

Harrirs.—On July 18th, 1961, to Rosemary, wife 
of Leslie Gwyn Harries, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., Hilton, 
Upton-on-Severn, a son, Philip Gwyn, brother to 
Gillian, Carolyn, Stephen and Ann. 

MAcPHERSON.— At Leanchoil Hospital, Forres, on 
August 24th, 1961, to Greta, wife of Alasdair 
Macpherson, B.V.M.S.. M.R.C.V.S., 3. Bank Lane, 
Forres, a son. 

MorrisH.—At Pyper’s Piece. Kingwood Common, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, on August 28th, 1961, to 
Gillian (née Wollen), and John Morrish, a son, 
brother for Andrew. 


COMING EVENTS 
September 

13th (Wed.). SocrETY OF PRACTISING VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. Meeting at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Chester, 8 p.m. 

14th (Thurs.). SoutH EASTERN VETERINARY ASSO- 
CIATION. Meeting at the Royal Star Hotel, Maid- 
stone, 7.15 p.m. 
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B.S.A.V.A. SUSSEX AREA. Meeting at 2 Robertson 
Road, Brighton, 7.30 p.m. 

20th (Wed.). SouTH WALES DIVISION. Meeting at 
the Castle Hotel, Brecon, 2.15 p.m. 

25th (Mon.). East YORKSHIRE CLINICAL CLUR. 
Meeting at the Talbot Hotel, Malton, 8 p.m. 

27th (Wed.). LANCASHIRE VETERINARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. Joint Meeting with the North Wales Division 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, Chester, 2.30 p.m. 
NortTH WALES Division. See Lancashire Veterin- 
ary Association above. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY SOCIETY. Meet- 
ing at the Royazl Hotel, Winchester, 7.30 p.m. 
LAKELAND VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. Meeting at 
the Swan Hotel, Newby Bridge, 6 p.m. 
LINCOLNSHIRE AND DISTRICT DIVISION. 
at the Angel Hotel, Brigg, 7.15 p.m. 

29th (Fri.). B.S.A.V.A. ScotTisH REGION. Meeting 
at the Golden Lion Hotel, Stirling, 6.30 p.m. 


Meeting 


; October 

llth (Wed.). B.S.A.V.A. KENT REGION. Meeting at 
the Great Danes Hotel, Ashford Road, Maidstone, 
Kent, 7.45 p.m. 

12th (Thurs.), B.S.A.V.A. SOUTH WALES REGION. 
Meeting at the Queens Hotel, Queen Street, 
Cardiff, 7 p.m. 

17th (Tues.). MID-WEST VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
Supper-Dance in aid of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund at the Berkeley Café, Clifton, 
9 p.m. 

20th (Fri.). SouTH WALES Division. Annual Din- 
ner Dance at the Dragon Hotel, Swansea. 


26th (Thurs.). WESTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION. Meeting at the Rougemont Hotel, 
Exeter, 2.15 p.m. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first the date on which 
disease has been confirmed, followed by the postal address 
and local authority. 
Anthrax ; 

August 3lst, 1961. Messrs. Scott & Co., Dairy Farm, 
Nether Place, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire (Parish: 
Urr). (Cattle.) KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 

September Ist, 1961. Ancastor Estates Ltd., Grimsthorpe 
Estate, Bourne, Lincs (Parish: Edenham). (Cattle.) 
LINCOLN, PARTS OF KESTEVEN. 

September Ist, 1961. D. L. Ibbotson, Abernant Farm, 
Caerleon, Mon. (Parish: Caerleon). (Cattle.) | MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. 

September 4th, 1961. W. T. Browning, White House Farm, 
Balcombe, Haywards Heath, Sussex (Parish: Balcombe). 
(Cattle.) East SUSSEX. 


Fowl Pest 

August 29th, 1961. H. Hardiman, 4, Redesdale Place, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. Disease at: Field at Bourton 
Road, Moreton-in-March, Glos. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

August 29th, 1961. P. W. Field, 19, Apsley Heath, Tan- 
worth-in-Arden, Solihull, Warwicks. Disease at: Land on 
the Cottage, Blind Lane, Apsley Heath, Tanworth-in- 
Arden, Warwicks. WARWICKSHIRE. 

August 29th, 1961. R. A. Moss, Chapel House, Ettington, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks. Disease at: Summerfield 
Farm, Ettington, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks. War- 
WICKSHIRE. 
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August 29th, 1961. Mrs. A. J. Clarke, 3, Green Lane, 
Warwick. WARWICKSHIRE. 

August 3Ist, 1961. Mrs. J. E. Clark, Mill House, Soham, 
Ely, Cambs. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

August 3lIst, 1961. C. A. Rope, Poplar Farm, Frans Green, 
East Tuddenham, Dereham, Norfolk. NORFOLK. 

August 31st, 1961. J. W. O. Bullett, Eagle View, Weston 
Longville, Norwich, Norfolk. NOR. 59X. NORFOLK. 
August 3lst, 1961. R. A. Bull, 60, Greville Road, Warwick. 
Disease at: Percy Estates Allotments, Warwick, WAR- 

WICKSHIRE. 
September Ist, 1961. H. Bayfield, The Nurseries, Lenwade, 
Morton-on-the-Hill, Norwich, Norfolk. NORFOLK. 
September 4th, 1961. F. W. Barker (Farms) Ltd, Kiln 
Farm, Rickenhall Superior, Diss, Norfolk. East SUFFOLK. 


Swine Fever 

August 29th, 1961. H. C. Trumper & Son, Pantybaileu, 
Lianfair Killgeddin, Mardy, Abergavenny, Mon. Disease 
at: Ty-Canol Piggeries, Llantillio Pertholey, Mon. Mon- 
MOUTHSHIRE. 

August 29th, 1961. W. Hulme, Hankelow Manor, Hankelow. 
Nantwich, Cheshire. CHESHIRE. 

August 29th, 1961. H. L. Averill, Lower Gorsty Birch 
Farm, Stallington Road, Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffs. STAFFORDSHIRE. 

August 29th, 1961. H. E. Handley, Moor End Farm, 
Skelton-on-Ure, Ripon, Yorks. YORK, WEST RIDING. 
August 30th, 1961. G. Nettleton, Frodingham Hall, South 
Frodingham, Winestead, Hull, Yorks. York, East 

RIDING. 
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August 30th, 1961. H. G. Holder, Foxholes Farm, Pulham 
Market, Diss, Norfolk. NORFOLK. 

August 30th, 1961. F. W. Donaldson, Whitwell Farm 
Scorton, Richmond, Yorks. YORK, NORTH RIDING. 

August 31st, 1961. H. Bridgwood, Sunnyside, Stafford Road 
Newport, Salop. SHROPSHIRE. 

August 31st, 1961. H. Sturrock, Low Springwell Farm, Hart 
Station, West Hartlepool, Co. Durham. CoUNTy DURHAM 

August 3st, 1961. F. C. W. Lee, White House, Bishops 
Frome, Worcester. HEREFORDSHIRE. 

September Ist, 1961. E. H. Lewis, 8, Ffosmaen Road, 
Nantyglo, Blaina, Mon. Disease at: Piggeries, Croesy- 
ceiliog Fields, Nantyglo, Blaina, Mon. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

September Ist, 1961. R. A. Almack, Ladybridge Farm, 
Well, Bedale, Yorks. York, NORTH RIDING. 

September Ist, 1961. A. Bradley, Field House Farm, Darley, 
Harrogate, Yorks. YORKS, WEST RIDING. 

September Ist, 1961. D. F. Duggleby, Beswick Hall, Bes- 
wick, Driffield, Yorks. York, EAST RIDING. 

September 4th, 1961. G. Jones, 2, High Cross Lane, Roger- 
stone, Newport, Mon. Disease at: Piggery, Brickyard 
Lane, High Cross, Rogerstone, Mon. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

September 4th, 1961. S. J. Stubbs, Blakemore View Farm. 
Norbury, Stafford. STAFFORDSHIRE. 

September 4th, 1961. F. Tomkinson, Befcote Farm, Gnosall., 
Stafford STAFFORDSHIRE. 

September 4th, 1961. H. Willis, 26, Easy Row, Worcester. 
Disease at: Lyppard Orchard, Trotshill, Warndon, 
Worcester. WORCESTERHIRE. 

September 4th, 1961. W. W. Burley, 162, London Road, 
Wokingham, Berks. Disease at: Oakwood, Piggeries, 
Easthampstead, Berks. BERKSHIRE. 


Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent th 
personal opinions of the writer only and thetr publication does not 


> 


imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Prolapse of the Rectum in a Cat 

Sir,—One day recently I was called to see a cat 
with a history of having unexpectedly kittened. Two 
days later it was seen to “have its inside hanging out.” 
With the recent correspondence in THE VETERINARY 
RECORD in mind, the animal was quickly taken to 
hospital and anaesthetised with Nembutal and I was 
amazed to find that this prolapse was in fact rectum. 
It was some 44 inches in length and 1} inches in 
diameter. The prolapse was lubricated with penicil- 
lin ointment, surprisingly easily replaced and a purse- 
string suture inserted around the anal ring. 

I have never seen a case of this nature before, and 
I feel it might interest your readers, since, although 
the prolapse was severe, the replacement and subse- 
quent recovery were very quickly effected. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN S. H. MORRISH. 

“Westcroft,” 

Elm Lane, Earley, 

Reading. 

August 17th, 1961. 


Prolapse of the Uterus in the Cat 

Sir,—In view of recent correspondence concerning 
prolapse of the uterus in the cat, I would like to 
recall a case I saw recently. 

I was presented with a farm cat, about 24 years 
old, having just had her second litter. Although 
prolapse of the uterine body and both horns had 
been present for about 18 hours, the cat was not 


distressed. Due to the engorgement cf the organ 
manual replacement was not attempted from the 
outside. Arnall’s approach (Vet. Rec. 73. 30) was 
thought to be the most rational here, and flank 
laparotomy, using oxygen and ether, was duly per- 
formed. The 2 taut bands of uterine horn could 
be felt as described, and replacement was attained, 
with no difficulty, by gentle traction alone. Orthodox 
ovaro-hysterectomy followed. The cat recovered 
uneventfully. 

Again, no apparent reason could be found to 
account for this condition, but there were certainly 
no oversized kittens, and overbreeding seems unlikely 
in this case. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. G. A. THOMPSON. 
49, Endless Street, 
Salisbury, 
Wilts. 
August 31st, 1961. 


A new Electro-cautery Instrument 
Sir.—For a considerable time many large-animal 
practitioners have felt dissatisfied with methods of 
post-dishorning control of haemorrhage in adult cat- 
tle. With this in mind I have given an extensive trial 
to an instrument arrived at by suitable modification 

to a miniature commercial soldering iron. 
This instrument is a mere 9 inches long and weighs 
approximately 1 oz. In my case it has been designed 
to operate from a 12 volt supply since to me this was 
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more convenient. The consumption from an ordin- 
ary car battery appears negligible over a period of 2 
hours’ continuous use. 

I commenced using this instrument at the begin- 
ning of last winter. In my opinion control of haemor- 
rhage is more easily accomplished and more complete 
than by previous methods. No cases of secondary 
haemorrhage have occurred. 

Due to the fact that the instrument is only used 
directly onto a bleeding point there appears to be no 
retardation of healing as compared with other 
methods. 

I would like to record my thanks to Oryx Electrical 
Laboratories Ltd., who made up the instrument in 
question and have subsequently modified it to suit my 
suggestions. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. D. SELF. 
Thorns Hall, 
Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire, W.R. 
August 30th, 1961. 


Humaneness of Cyanide 

Sir.—I was often consulted on this topic whilst I 
was with the R.S.P.C.A. I always maintained, that 
cyanide was not a source of suffering, despite the 
alarming reactions on the part of the animal. 

An old servant who looked after our kennels at 
Uxbridge for some 40 years used Scheele’s acid to 
destroy police strays, given from the normal | oz. 
bottle, tipped into the mouth (this was half a century 
ago). On one occasion I was watching this procedure, 
when the dog sneezed violently and the acid got into 
the kennelman’s mouth and on his face. He dropped 
in convulsions, shouting as he fell. In a few minutes 
he was coming to, and later declared he had felt 
nothing but the horror that he was about to die 
before he blacked out. Yet, to the observer it 
appeared he was twisting and crying out in extremes 
of agony. 

Yours faithfully, 
Meadham Cottage, R. C. G. HANCOCK. 

Hannington, Basingstoke, 

Hants. 
August 2\st, 1961. 


The Behaviour of Cattle in Crushes 

Sir.—Mr. Ewbank is to be congratulated in turn- 
ing our thoughts towards the cattle crush. I would 
like to add a few comments. 

The behaviour of cattle in a crush is largely deter- 
mined by their attitude of mind before they are asked 
to enter the device. I have a client who takes great 
pride in arranging everything so that a test goes 
smoothly. In this he certainly succeeds. He has 
found that cattle must be collected in pens or boxes 
1 hour before testing commences. The pens should 
preferably be darkened. During this period they 
should be left undisturbed so that they settle down 
after the excitement of the drive in. Should they 
be left too long they become bored and are more 
difficult to handle. My client may not be right as 
to these times and conditions but his observations 
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suggest a line which animal behaviourists could study 
experimentally. 

Mr. Ewbank has difficulty in persuading cattle to 
put their heads into the trap. This is the last thing 
| ever want them to do. It makes testing very difh- 
cult and dehorning very dangerous. He also finds 
they keep their heads too low down. Personally | 
always use a rope to secure the head. One ena of 
this is secured to the far side of the crush. It hangs 
down in a loop, nearly to the floor, and comes out 
on my side. When the animal is in, with the head 
above the loop, I pull my end and pass it above the 
neck to a man on the far side. He pulls this and 
the animal is tied to the far side, with the head up 
and the testing site free from obstruction. 

One of the best crushes | have used so far is of 
novel design. It is not movable. It is in a building 
through which the cows always come on_ leaving 
the parlour. The two ends are solid and fixed in 
concrete. The sides consist of iron gates hinged 
one on the front and the other on the back of the 
crush. Before an animal enters, the gate hinged on 
the front is opened back against the wall. This 
provides a wide space and she is not asked to enter 
a narrow confine. When she is in, the gate is shut 
and the neck secured with a rope as described above. 
The other gate may now be opened and testing 
carried out without reaching through the side of 
the crush. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. C. DIXON. 
254, High Street, 
Berkhamsted. 
September \st, 1961. 


Some Notes on Canine Distemper 

Sir,—I have found in practice that the symptoms 
of canine distemper begin with acute profuse diar- 
rhoea. This is usually the time when the owner 
decides to call in the veterinary surgeon, and at 
this stage it is rarely possible to make a firm diag- 
nosis. Within a day or two (10 to 14 days after 
infection) chorea develops; this coincides with a rise 
in temperature, the second half of the diphasic curve, 
which is most marked when the dog is at rest. 
About the 18th to 20th day a locomotor ataxia 
develops, there is slight swaying of the hips and a 
dragging action of the hind legs; this progressively 
worsens to a state of complete paralysis from about 
the 30th day. At this time loss of control of anal 
and urethral sphincters may occtir and the dog may 
have fits. The fits take the form of excessive saliva- 
tion with rapid chewing movements and backing 
away or falling over backwards. Apart from the 
fits the dog may seem bright and have a good 
appetite, 

Coryza and broncho-pneumonia are rare symp- 
toms, probably because of the use of antibiotics. 

Treatment is seldom rewarded with successful 
recovery. Double doses of “Epivax” at the 10th 
to 12th day after infection (backed by chloram- 
phenicol) produced a partial remission of symptoms 
in 3 cases. During the following 2 to 4 days there 
was a relapse, and a further dose of egg-adapted 
virus at this time was ineffective. 
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Gamahtine (y-globulin) with chloramphenicol was 
used in 2 cases at the 10th to 12th day after infection 
and produced a marked improvement up to the 25th 
day when a steady decline followed. 

Clinically one regards distemper as a disease of 
the nervous system. The neuro-histopathological 
findings of the disease seem to fit closely with the 
signs of ataxia observed in the dogs I have seen. 

When dogs are brought in for vaccination a period 
of strict isolation should be recommended for & days 
before and 10 days after the day of injection. By 
adopting this system one is protecting the interests 
of the owner and the reputation of the vaccine. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. R. E. HALNAN. 
85, West Street, 
Dunstable, 
Beds. 


August 30th, 1961. 


Availability of Magnesium from a Magnesium Bullet 

Sir.—The use of a heavy magnesium bullet to 
control experimentally induced hypomagnesaemia in 
ewes on a low magnesium diet has recently been 
reported (Hemingway, Ritchie, Inglis & Peacock, 
1961). It was concluded that as little as 100 mg. of 
extra Magnesium per day might suffice to maintain 


normal serum magnesium levels in sheep that would 


otherwise develop hypomagnesaemia. In our in- 
vestigation of factors influencing magnesium meta- 
bolism we have studied the availability of magnes- 
ium from similar bullets. 

Two wethers housed in metabolism crates were 
fed a constant daily intake of good quality hay. 
Distilled water was supplied ad libitum. Following 
a 14-day preliminary period 4 bullets were admini- 
stered to | sheep and 3 to a second. Each bullet 
measuring |} inches in length and } inch in diameter, 
weighed 40 grammes and contained 10.8 grammes 
of magnesium oxide”. They had a specific gravity 
of 4 and were administered by means of an oesoph- 
ageal balling gun. Quantitative urine and faeces 
collections were made throughout the trial. Suitable 
daily aliquots of feed, faeces and urine were re- 
tained for analysis. Milled samples of hay (2 gm), 
faeces (2 gm.) and urine (50 ml.) were ashed using 
the method of Middleton and Stuckey (1954). After 
the removal of interfering elements by the method 
of Davidson (1952) and precipitation of calcium as 
the oxalate, magnesium was determined in a buffer 
at pH 10 with EDTA, using Eriochrome Black T 
as indicator (Kamal, 1960). 

The availability of bullet magnesium was cal- 
culated as the increase of urinary magnesium over 
the total increase in urine plus faeces following ad- 
ministration of bullets. Availabilities determined 
over an 18-day experimental period are shown in 
Table I. 


* Aspro-Nicholas, Ltd. 
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TABLE I 
INCREASE IN URINARY AND fAECAL MAGNESIUM FOLLOWING 
ADMINISTRATION OF BULLETS (MG. PLR Day) 








Magnesium 
Release 
Sheep Bullets Urine Faeces Total Per Bulle: 
1 4 21.7 109.5 131.2 32.8 
Availability 
21.7/131.3 = 16.5% 
24.5 65.1 89.6 29.9 
Availability 
24.5/8°.6 = 27.3% 








The 4 bullets were recovered from sheep | by 
rumenotomy after 18 days. From the loss of bullet 
dry matter the mean daily release of magnesium was 
calculated to be 30 mg. per bullet. After 8 weeks 
the 3 bullets were recovered from sheep 2. From 
the weight loss during this period the mean daily 
rate of magnesium release was calculated to be 55 
mg. per day. This suggests that the rate of bullet 
wear was increasing, the longer they remained in 
the rumen. 

Our figures for magnesium availability are similar 
to those reported by Field, McCallum and Butler 
(1958), for wethers fed herbage collected from 
tetany-prone pasture. 

The net metabolisable magnesium from the bullet 
source is therefore in the range of 17 to 27 per cent. 
of the release rate, i.e. 5.1 to 8.1 mg. magnesium 
per day. A fall of 0.1 mg. per cent. in the serum 
magnesium levels of a 50-kg. sheep represents a 
body fluid deficit of 10 mg. assuming that the plasma 
and intestinal] fluid volumes are 5 and 15 per cent. 
respectively of the bodyweight. It is clear therefore 
that substantially more metabolically available mag- 
nesium would be required to prevent the rapid fall 
in serum magnesium levels usually associated with 
hypomagnesaemic tetany. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a field observation (Poole & McCarrick, 
1961, personal communication) that 2 such bullets 
failed to maintain plasma magnesium levels in ewes 
on a tetany-prone pasture. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. F. MAGUIRE, 
R. K. WILSON. 


Department of Animal Nutrition & Biochemistry, 
The Agricultural Institute, 
Animal Production Division, 
Dunsinea, 
Castleknock, 
Co. Dublin. 


Aueust 30th, 1961. 
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